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Do 


your washrooms 
reflect order 
and neatness? 


Example is the best method of instruction. If you want 
your pupils to follow the instructions which you give them 
concerning order and neatness, especially in the washroom, 
set them the right example. Equip your washrooms with 
A.P.W. Onliwon Cabinets and Toilet Tissue. The attrac- 
tive and hygienic Onliwon Cabinets serve Onliwon Tissue 
but two sheets at a time and thereby prevent that youngish 
urge to pull off several reams of roll paper and heap it upon 
the floor. Also, the Onliwon Cabinets do not permit the 
unhealthy and indiscriminate handling of tissue before it 
is used and prevent the spreading of dangerous disease. 
Besides making for economy, healthfulness and orderliness, 
Onliwon Tissue is the ideal tissue for children. Properly 
soft and absorbent. Absolutely pure and safe. Used by 
more schools than any other tissue made today. Install 
A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue along with its companion service, 
A.P.W. Onliwon Towels in all your washrooms. 


Without obligation, write A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, 
N. Y., for samples and/or name of local distributor 
as near you as your telephone 
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PROTECT theiz Exe, 


BETTER LIGHT— 
BRIGHTER YOUTH 


Lack of concentration, fatigue and 


‘ apparent dullness in students can be 


often traced to improper seeing com- 


fort. The physiological and psycho- 


logical reactions directly transferred 


to the mind by the human eye are 


manifold. 


Glare, dazzling light, heavy shadows 


all react sharply on the plastic eye 


muscles of young. pupils. 


The SIGHT METER will aid you in 
your important duty to improve and 


perfect the seeing conditions the 


classroom. 


Write for interesting papers by School 


: Authorities; actual case histories 
The SIGHT METER is as easy to un- and data that will enable you, 
derstand as the thermometer. Light is through the SIGHT METER to pro- 
registered in foot candles on the scale duce adequate SEEING COMFORT: 


of the SIGHT METER through the use 


hatteryvless photronitc cell. Literal 


indications divide 


of light required without eyestrain’ for Chrysler Bldg. York, NY. 


various seeing tasks. 


MARTIN HALL 
Ithaca College 


Backward children with speech defects given individual 
treatment and residential care. New spacious dormitory. 
Educational fundamentals also taught. Special department 
for correction of stammering, lisping and voice disorders 
under the direction of Dr. Frederick Martin, International 
Authority. 


Apply Secretary, Martin Hall, 
Box M, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE BREAKING POINT 
sy Horatio M. Ph.D. 
Director, Mental Hygiene Statistics 
(( Human beings vary widely in physique, intellectual make-up, emotional 

stability and power of resistance. Each person has a certain constitutional 
endowment which he has inherited from his ancestors. Through careful 
nurture and wise training such natural capacity may have been enlarged 
or through neglect and wrong management it may have been diminished. 
At every period of life each individual has his peculiar limitations. His 
strength, his intellectual and emotion capacity and his physical and mental 
energy permit him to reach certain limits in safety. If he ignores these 
limits and attempts to go beyond them, failure or disaster results. Likewise 
in meeting difficulties or accidents or encountering unusual stresses, his 
stamina and his resistance afford him protection in certain measure. If 
the stresses become too great, the individual must yield or perish. 

The average person, in his development from childhood to maturity, 
finds himself in many trying situations, which tax his resources to the 
utmost. Frequently these stresses are aggravated by groundless fears, 
false ideas and vain imaginings. Attempts toward adjustment are fre- 
quently misguided and intensify rather than relieve the difficulty. The 
weak individual seeing no honorable way out of his distress may develop 
imaginary physical or mental incapacity, may seek relief by flight or even 
commit suicide. Most normal persons resist ordinary stresses with little 
difficulty, but may give way when weakened by physical illness or when the 
brain has been injured by infectious disease or accident. 

It is clear that the breaking point depends on two principal factors: 

8 a strength or resistance of the individual and the intensity of the 
Sstress. To prevent mental breakdowns, therefore, effort must be made 
in two directions: First, to strengthen individuals so that they may better 
withstand the stresses incident to life; second, to lighten the burdens and 
temper the stresses of the weak. The first method of attack calls for 
race improvement, better training of children and more general adoption 
of physical and mental hygiene. The second method requires better eco- 
nomic and social relations. In these days of rapid production of all 
goods needed for human consumption, it should be possible to eliminate 
want and poverty and thus remove one of the most serious of life stresses. 
It should also be possible to establish better working relations, so that 
| men would not find their work burdensome, but would derive pleasure 
from their chosen tasks. 
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Greater recognition should be given to the economic and other stresses 
that come to the average family through serious accident or prolonged 
illness. Social insurance or some other means should be devised to lessen 
such stresses without sacrificing the morale of the family. 

Danger signals of impending mental disaster should not go unheeded. 
Many a mental breakdown might be averted by wise counsel and skillful 
adjustment when the first threatening symptoms appear.— Mental Hygiene 


News. 
MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE TEACHER é 


There are two schools of thought among educators today; the phil- 
osophy of education as discipline, and the philosophy of education as selif- 


4 


development. The philosophy of education as discipline, characteristic 
of the old school, emphasizes the disciplinary values, mental and moral, 
that are derived from subject matter; centers the educational processes 
about the curriculum; and measures the success of the educational process 
in terms of the amount of information the pupil has learned. It holds that 
social fitness is the center, the point of departure and the determinant 
of method and curriculum content. 

On the other hand, the philosophy of education as self-development, 
characteristic of the new and progressive school, emphasizes the develop- 
mental values that are derived from self-expression; holds that the child 
is the center, the point of departure and the determinant of method and 
curriculum and measures the success of the educational process in terms 
of what the child has created. It has written a magna charta of childhood 
around the word freedom. 

The virtues of these two philosophies of education have been widely 
heralded by their protagonists; their dangers, particularly as viewed by 
the mental hygienist, not so widely. Education conceived as discipline 
holds up to the child a predetermined pattern of experience. The child 
conforms or is eliminated. The great majority of our public schools, 
either explicitly or implicitly, proceed from this philosophy. 

Viewing the havoc wrought by the old schools we are likely to hail n® 
apostle of the new school as the educational messiah. Certainly the mental 
hygienists would admit that from self-expression and creation are derived 
stabilizing life satisfactions that are the very essence of mental health; 
and that self-mastery, which is the basis of emotional maturity, is more | 
likely to be achieved through experience of freedom than through con- 
quering multiplication tables. But it is a fair question whether in their 
sectarian zeal many of the new schools have not carried their philosophy 
too far, have not held the child’s unique potentialities too sacred, have 
not allowed the child’s pursuit of self-expression to warp his estimate ’ 
of himself and blind him to the implications of the fact that he must live 
in a social world. Certainly clinical experience with the products of 
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certain progressive schools would make us wonder whether child-centered 
schools may not be creating self-centered children. 

There is a third philosophy working its way into the educational prac- 
tice of the present day, a philosophy that would interpret these views not 
as antagonistic but as partial views, a philosophy of adaptation. This 
philosophy is neither curriculum-centered nor child-certered, but life- 
centered. It views education as a process of learning to live and getting 
along with others. So far as discipline, knowledge and skill contribute 
to this process, they are good. So far as freedom and creation contribute 
to this process, they are good. Education so conceived is more concerned 
with the child’s personality than with his mind or his talents, more inter- 
ested in his emotional attitudes than his abilities. It sees education as a 
process of socialization, and the school’s function as one of continual 
guidance. It would measure its success solely in terms of the effectiveness 
of the personalities of the children who have grown up in the schools. 
Education conceived as adjustment, combining the virtues of the old and 
new schools with values of its own, promises a working philosophy that 
will make it possible for our schools to accept the responsibility that is 
undoubtedly theirs —From an address by G. W. Miller, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Rockland Couniy, N. Y., April 11, 1934, at Spring 
Valley. 


A PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


A great deal of comment has been aroused by the statement of a New 
York City school physician to the effect that four per cent of the city’s 
teachers are ‘“‘mentally unfit or insane.” This remark, as interpreted by 
many psychiatrists and other mental hygiene workers, presumably does 
not indicate that these teachers are actually insane or in need of treatment 
in a mental hospital, but refers rather to the undoubtedly large number of 
teachers who are maladjusted emotionally or in their personal relationships. 

It is readily realized that in any school system there are teachers not 
fitted, by reason of their personalities, to deal with children. Many of 
these have been in the school system for long periods, and possibly their 
personality difficulties were not present when they began teaching, but 
developed gradually. 

It does not appear that teachers on the whole are any more unstable 
than any other professional group, according to studies of mental disease 
expectancy based on admission to mental hospitals. It is vitally impor- 
tant, however, that persons so prominently engaged in training children 
to lead useful and happy lives should themselves have adequate mental 
and temperamental equipment. Too often, teachers are selected for their 
educational achievements without consideration of their ability to make 
and maintain pleasant personal contacts and to refrain from coloring their 
teaching with their own emotional attitudes. 
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It has been suggested by Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, in regard to the New 
York City school system, that a psychiatric consultation service should be 
established as a part of the Board of Education, which would from time 
to time examine every teacher in the public school system and which 
might also be consulted by the teachers themselves in regard to their own 
problems. 

Such a consultation bureau for teachers appears to be the next step in 
the introduction of mental hygiene to the schools. Many school systems 
now have their own child guidance clinics, or have access to those con- 
ducted by the city or state ; but in relatively few instances is it possible for 
the clinic staff to discuss with the teacher, in a therapeutic way, any prob- 
lems which may result from the teacher's personality or attitude. That 
such problems exist is recognized by many school authorities, and it is 
hoped that in time a psychiatric consultation service for teachers may be 
a part of every school system.—Mental Hygiene. News. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, 
INC. CELEBRATES ITS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Completion of quarter of a century of organized work for mental 
health in the United States was celebrated on November 14, 1934 at a 
dinner held by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene to mark the 
25th anniversary of its founding. The event which attracted leaders in 
every phase of medical, social and educational work in this country and 
Canada was held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. 

A note of promise that the movement for mental hygiene is facing new 
opportunities and will become increasingly significant in the future was 
sounded by Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, General Director of the National 
Committee, in his address on “Recent Developments and Future Plans.” 

Dr. Hincks announced that the Scottish Rite Masons of the Northern 
Jurisdiction of the United States have just undertaken to finance the 
National Committee in an effort to map plans for research in dementia 
praecox, which fills more hospital beds in this country than any other 
one type of mental disease. Dementia praecox patients outnumber patients 
with all other forms of mental disease combined and they are twice as 
numerous as persons in hospitals for the treatment of tuberculosis. Suc- 
cess in this direction, Dr. Hincks said, would be of untold benefit not 
only in our own day but in the centuries to come. “It would change the 
history of the world,” he declared. 

Dr. Hincks also announced that the Carnegie Corporation has made 
a grant to the National Committee to study problems connected with 
the selection and mental hygiene training of teachers ior our elementary 
and secondary schools. 

“We look upon this assignment as of great importance because of our 
conviction that by affecting the quality of the teaching profession in this 
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country we will affect the adjustment and mental health of millions of 
children,” he said. 

Other speakers included Dr. M. J. Rosenau, Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene at the Harvard Medical School; Dr. Aolf Meyer, 
Professor of Psychiatry at the Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine; Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, President of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, who presided, and Mr. Beers, who related intimate 
experiences in connection with his work. 

The anniversary celebration had a double purpose in that it also con- 
stituted a tribute to Clifford \WW. Beers, central figure in the work, whose 
epochal autobiography, describing his experiences in the “Asylums” of 
a generation ago, was directly responsible for the founding of the National 
Committee and the now world-wide movement into which it has since 
developed. 


“NERVES” IN TEACHERS 

The clientele of any psychiatrist or physician contains a generous sam- 
pling of teachers. It is sometimes difficult for those whose business calls 
for considerable physical exercise relatively uncomplicated by problems 
of nervous balance to understand why teaching is really hard work, but 
from the standpoint of nerves it is hard work and among the occupational 
diseases of teachers must be listed neurasthenia. The teaching situation, 
itself, is provocative of continuous attention. Then again, many of the 
routine duties of teachers, such as the correction of hundreds of papers, 
result in the usual nervous concomitants, such as headaches. 

The obvious antidote, of course, is to get as far from the situation as 
often as possible. Thus many teachers who stay in the best condition year 
after year are frequently found in the summer in widely diverse environ- 
ments which sometimes afford a bizarre contrast to teaching. Mountain- 
eering, camping, traveling, hunting, fishing, golfing, exploring, etc., all 
have a hygienic as well as recreative value. 
Journal. 


Washington Education 


THE WELFARE OF THE TEACHER 
By JAMEs FREDERICK Rocers, M.D. 
Consultant in Hygiene, Office of Education 
Bulletin 1934, No. 4. Price 10 cents 


This Bulletin, just published by the Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., contains much information “concerning the present practices of 
city schools and reference to health examinations of teachers, both before 
and after employment, and the granting of leave on account of illness 
and for purposes of study and recreation.” 

It will be found interesting and helpful to boards of education, teachers, 
medical inspectors and other school health members. 
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OUR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


4 

The Final Report of the Mental Hygiene Survey of the State Teachers 4 S 
Colleges of Massachusetts by Dr. Elkind, our Medical Director, has been aeol 
enthusiastically received in various parts of the country. His report has has. 
come at an auspicious time for there seems to be a definite and growing Ass 
interest in the significance of mental hygiene in the field of education. } of ¢ 
It is everywhere felt that its most effective opportunity is in the State says 
Teachers Colleges themselves where the majority of our teachers receive j | lated 
training for their profession. In this connection it is gratifying to note QHO she 
that in addition to the State Teachers Colleges at Bridgewater and Fitch- time 
burg, the college at Framingham has invited Dr. Elkind and Miss Hender- belie 
son of our staff to give instruction in mental hygiene to a group of the | requ 
faculty there—Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. was 
prol 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES TO STUDY MENTAL HEALTH wor 
Mental health has been chosen as this year’s subject for the Continu- =) 
ation Study program for the public health nurses of the state. For the ) toh 
past five years the State Department of Health has carried on a staff — 
education program for all of the public health nurses working in up-state phy: 
New York. This includes school, county, village, Red Cross, industrial take 
and insurance nurses. The program is one of outlined home study com- 8 
bined with a monthly two-hour conference held in about 40 strategic ot v 
centers, with about 1,500 nurses enrolled for the year’s study. Each He 
year a different subject is chosen for study and during the coming year and 
the course is to be on mental health. The State Department of Mental long 
Hygiene is co-operating in planning and conducting the course and mem- inte 
bers of its staff will be the instructors. Two of the eight meetings (those O 
in November and April) will be held at the state hospital nearest to the a 
usual place of meeting of the various groups. peoy 
This is the first time that the Department of Mental Hygiene has under- ? “ 
lis 


taken the education of an entire professional group in its work. The 
nurses are constantly meeting problems of mental illness in their wor) (a 
which they must handle in some way, whether they are equipped to do tof 


so or not. They are looking forward to this year of study to assist them —_— 
in recognizing the mental health implications inherent in all their work. disc 
Through acquaintance with the state hospital in their area and with its oe 

) 


personnel, they will be better able to interpret to their patients the services 
available through the Department of Mental Hygiene. 


“Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide; anguish of body, 
none. This proves that the health of the mind is of far more consequence 
to our happiness than the health of the body, although both are deserving 
of much more attention than either of them receives.”—Colton. 
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SIR ARTHUR KEITH IS OPTIMISTIC 


Sir Arthur Keith, internationally known as an ethnologist and an arch- 
aeologist through his volume, “The Antiquity of Man” and other writings, 
has, as quoted in a recent issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
eIssociation, come to certain optimistic conclusions regarding the future 
of the race and has made other speculations about man in general. He 
says in effect that there is practically no limit to the progress which man- 
kind can make; in development of the intellect man has scarcely scratched 
the surface of his capacities. Indeed most persons, he says, have ten 
times as much brain power as they are ever likely to need. Sir Arthur 
believes that man rarely uses his full mental capacity because the race 
requires only a certain number of thinkers. He states that primitive man 
was given a very large brain in order that he might solve the important 
problems with which he was confronted and so have dominance over the 
world. 

Sir Arthur states that the pleasures that man experiences in life come 
to him only through his animal nature. These pleasures come from his 
sense of pleasure in beauty, in music and in art, from his instinct for 
physical endeavor and from sex attraction. The capacity for reason has 
taken away much of his animal power of intuition. 

Sir Arthur, like many others, has comments to make upon the mind 
of woman, but his comments are less original in this field than in others. 
He states that women do not have colossal brains, but have great intuition, 
and that women who were purely rational would never be able to live very 
long. He says that men prefer highly emotional women, but that “a little 
intellect is better for her own sake as well as the man’s.” 

One feels one must accept some of Sir Arthur's generalizations with 
reserve when he makes a statement to the effect that the English-speaking 
peoples should eventually be custodians of the peace of the world. With 
all due respect for national loyalties, including loyalty to British stock, 
this plan, which leaves out all nations which are not of English origin, 
recalls to memory the concept of the divine right of kings. It is unusual 
to find such elementary social concepts associated with profound obser- 
vations in other respects. These somewhat naive observations tend to 
discredit the whole. Sir Arthur appears to have mingled important scien- 
tific information with material which may be otherwise regarded.—M ental 
Hygiene News. 


GOD AND THE DOCTOR 


God and the Doctor we alike adore 

But only when in danger, not before ; 

The danger o’er, both are alike requited, 

God is forgotten, and the Doctor slighted. 
—Epigram by Robt. Owen 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS IN CHILD GUIDANCE 
By Frepertck L. Patry, M.D. 


Neuropsychiatrist State Education Department, University of 
the State of New York 

1. See that your child is in his best physical condition. Bodily defects 
and illness, often slight and unrecognized, are sufficient to unbalance the 
child’s adaptability and undermine his mental health. Your physician 
should be periodically consulted to advise you in such important matters. 

2. Good habit training in work, play, relaxation and sleep. 

3. A well balanced diet, regular times for eating and proper habits 
of elimination. 

4. The necessity of establishing good habits of emotional control of 
anger and fear. 

5. The maintenance of wholesome social and hygienic conditions in the 
home. Every effort should be bent to prevent or eliminate strains on the 
child such as a highly charged emotional atmosphere brought about through 
inter-parental disharmony, quarrelling or unintelligent discipline, over- 
crowded living arrangements and similar circumstances which tax the 
child’s sensitive and immature nature. 

6. Make few rules concerning what you expect of your child. These 
should be reasonable, sensible and within his capacity to successfully keep. 
Once having committed yourself concerning reward or punishment stick 
to them to the very letter without exception. Threatening, bribing, coax- 
ing, pleading, accepting excuses and nagging cheapen you in the eyes 
of the child. 

7. Good parental example in emotional control is of paramount impor- 
tance. To a very large extent, children unconsciously model their lives 
after those with whom they live and who are in positions of authority, 
and respect and love. The child absorbs your anxieties, worries, fears 
and angers which puts unnecessary strain on his delicate balancing mechan- 
ism. Example and precept should go hand in hand. 

8. Accept your child’s limitations and unmodifiable liabilities. Do not 
taunt him, worry about his mind, push him in school work, or unfavorably 
compare him with others. The chances are all in the child’s favor that 
he is doing his best for his capacity. Keep your ambitions and that of 
the child in close contact with actual work which he can do well and 
with a sense of achievement and success. 

9. Provide ample opportunities for your child to have complete freedom 
and relaxation in which he might enjoy satisfaction and cultivate his own 
ideas and activities. We should aim to lead and guide children into 
desirable activities but not force them. 

10. Make daily occasions for your child to mingle and play freely with 
a number of children so that he will become well socialized and develop 
desirable personality traits such as: ability to get along well with others, 
ability to submerge his individualism for the good of the group, team 
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work, sense of responsibility, self-confidence, self-respect and respect for 
his fellows, cheerfulness even in face of difficulties, sense of security, 
self-control, initiative, leadership as well as followership, a give-and-take 
attitude, perseverance and tactfulness. 


A CODE OF CHILD TRAINING 
By E. Y. MeLextran, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. 
We may summarize the main points of this discussion in the form of 
a code. The first commandment is: 

1. Know your child; observe him and gain a reasonable understanding 
of his nature, his needs and his faults. 

2. Deal with causes rather than symptoms in dealing with his faults. 

3. Never cause the child to think that he is disliked, or neglected, or 
unwanted. Nothing could be more damaging to the making of the child’s 
personality. 

4. Be sympathetic with the child and secure his co-operation in the 
things that you want to do for him. His confidence in you will make 
your work easier and more pleasant. 

5. Remember that every child is a dynamic personality. Therefore, 
respect his freedom, his right to activity and provide facilities for the 
expression of his energies. 

6. Do not impose adult standards of manners or morals upon the child 
untimely. Respect his immaturity and make plenty of allowances for it. 

7. Use neither harsh and medieval methods of discipline, nor be 
extremely lax. Find a proper balance in the art of child training. 

8. Create a congenial and fruitful environment for the development 
of worthwhile personality traits by furnishing the child intellectual, moral, 
and esthetic stimulations to which he may respond. 

9, Teach the child to gain independence and self-sufficiency by making 
him face his own problems and conflicts, assisting him only when they 
are too difficult for him. 

10. Create in the child ideal motivations. Many faults will disappear 
when higher and nobler desires become part of the personality of the 
child.—Good Health. 


MENTAL HYGIENE COURSES IN NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 

A beginning course in mental hygiene is offered by the Bureau of Child 
Guidance in New York City, according to a recent announcement by 
Superintendent Campbell. This 30-hour course is offered to two persons 
from each school, to be designated by the principal. 

An advanced 30-hour course in “‘class studies” will be given for persons 
who have completed the elementary course in mental hygiene. This course, 
which will deal with problems of child behavior, will be given by leading 
psychiatrists on the City Committee on Mental Hygiene 
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MODERN TRENDS IN MENTAL HYGIENE ADJUSTMENTS 
OF NORMAL YOUTH 


The Massachusetts Department of Education is presenting an Exten- 
sion course on Modern Trends in Mental Hygiene and Adjustments of 
Normal Youth. Some of the subjects in the course are: 

The Meaning of Mental Health and College Mental Hygiene. 

The Individual Delinquent. 

Mental Hygiene in Education. 


The Challenge of the Adolescent. =) 


New Social Trends and Mental Hygiene. 

Practical Values in Psychotherapy. 

Adolescence: Its Relation. to the Child and the Adult. 
The Adolescent and the Family. 

The Adolescent and the School. 

The Normally Adjusted Adolescent and Society. 

Society and the Problem Adolescent. 

The Adolescent and His Conflicts. 

The Adolescent and Delinquency. 


LESS WORRY, MORE REST WILL LOWER HEART 
DISEASE MORTALITY 


One might think, logically, that there is an almost constant rate of heart 
disease, since the human body does not change from generation to genera- 
tion and probably is the same today as it was ten thousand years ago. 

However, vital statistics do not bear out this logic in fact. According 
to statistics given in Pennsylvania's Health, a quarter century ago but 
nine per cent of the total mortality in that state was attributable to heart 
disease, while today 22 per cent is referable to this cause. 

Twenty years ago heart disease occupied third place in the causes of 
death, with tuberculosis and pneumonia in first and second places. Since 
1920, heart disease has been the leading cause of mortality. This tre- 
mendous mortality is the concern of the medical profession and publi¢ 
health officialdom, but it should become an individual matter in whicl 
every person must inquire into his own personal affairs and his own 
way of living. . 

It is thought that much heart disease is aggravated, if not directly 
caused, by modern high pressure life. It has been demonstrated that 
persons with good hearts can sustain irreparable damage through over- 
exertion in games and sports; the man with a heart condition is certainly 
not the one to go in for athletics. Too fast a pace in business life is 
another killing procedure, and it is usually the tired business man who is 
the golf addict; it is the combination that sometimes proves too strenuous. 

Some persons who know they have serious heart trouble prolong their 
lives through their own and their doctor’s care. 
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In a second group are those who have symptoms of heart disease and 
do nothing about it. They continue to demand as much of their bodies as 
they did when they were young. 

The third group is made up of the thousands who are strong and do not 
have any symptoms of heart trouble; yet they are the ones on whom this 
disease will feed in the future if they live improperly. Contributing to 
this premature wearing out of the heart are too great use of stimulants; 
too much work and worry; hard, strenuous play and lack of rest and 


pleep.—Hygeia. 


ALCOHOL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION 


Three drinks of whiskey and soda, each equivalent in alcoholic content 
to the average drink served across the counter, taken on an empty stomach 
cuts down after 40 minutes from time of drinking, the speed of visual 
discriminatica by nearly 10 per cent; it reduces the time of muscular 
response to commands of the brain by about 17 per cent; it destroys the 
power of mental concentration by about 35 per cent. These conclusions 
were reached by two Danish investigators, Paul Bahnsen and K. Vedel- 
Petersen, who conducted a series of scientific experiments on volunteer 
chauffeurs and college students. 

As reported by the authors in the September, 1934 issue of the Journal 
of Industrial Hygiene, the tests were conducted most carefully and in a 
way that practically eliminated the element of chance in arriving at results 
of the experiments. Observations were taken in two series of tests. In 
one series 140 persons were given tests, 80 of whom had alcohol and 60 
of whom did not. Both groups were made up of. chauffeurs and students 
ranging in age from about 20 to 35 years. 

In the other series ten students went through the discrimination tests 
each evening for four days, alcohol being given on alternate evenings 
before the tests were applied. 

The results in all cases agreed, indicating a distinct reduction in visual 
perception, time of muscular reaction and the powers of concentration. 
Mechanical devices that automatically recorded the action of each person 
under observation practically eliminated errors in recording the results. 
The use of mechanical devices likewise made test conditions the same for 
each person and for repeated tests on the same person. 

The results of these tests bring to light no new discovery. It has been 
known for a long time that the ingestion of alcohol dulls the senses. The 
tests do, however, establish a means of accurately measuring the influ- 
ence of alcohol on certain reactions of great importance to safety in a 
machine age. 

In an age when split-second visual perception, almost instantaneous 
muscle response and a high degree of concentration are required to move 
safely on foot or otherwise, it is important to know accurately what the 
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effects of alcohol are. A reduction of 10 per cent in the speed of visual 
perception, of 17 per cent in the accuracy of muscular response and of 
35 per cent in the powers of concentration are tremendous handicaps 
for the driver of high speed automobiles, for example. This dulling of 
the senses could not by any stretch of the imagination be calculated to aid 
a pedestrian on a traffic laden thoroughfare or the factory worker who 
comes into contact with machinery. 

Blood and urine tests to determine the content of alcohol, if any, in 
drivers and pedestrians involved in automobile accidents have been mad, ( 
in this country by Dr. Herman A. Heise of Milwaukee. He also made™ . 
observations on volunteer drivers after they had been given alcohol and 
on operatives of typewriters. In a report that appeared in the September 
8, 1934 issue of the Journal of American Medical Association he con- 
cludes that : 

“Experiments indicate a measurable loss of efficiency and judgment, | 
even when small amounts of alcohol are accumulated in the blood and 
urine.”"—Jllinois Health Messenger. 


Asquith, the man of action, gives his list of maxims: 


Never quarrel Never fear 
Never explain Never grudge 
Never hate Never spare 
Never disappoint Never tell 
Never fail Never detract. 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE MICHIGAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF SCHOOL PHYSICIANS 


The Michigan Association of School Physicians held its first annual 
convention in Lansing on November 8 and 9, 1934. 

More than one hundred were in attendance. Two sessons were held. 
The first was largely devoted to business, including election of officers 
reports of committees, and a valuable paper by Dr. D. S. Brachman 0 

Detroit on “Tuberculin Testing in the Schools.” 

Officers for the current year were elected as follows: 

President—John D. Sundwall, M.D. 

Vice-President—C. D. Barrett, M.D. 

Secretary-Treasurer—V. K. Volk, M.D. 

Directors—B. M. Carey, M.D., G. M. Byington, M.D., Don M. Guda- 
kunst, M.D. 

The second session presented the following program: 

The School Physician as a Career—John D. Sundwall, M.D., Ph.D., : 
Professor of Hygiene and Public Health, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
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The Place of Health Service in the Schools—Dr. Paul F. Voelker, 
Superintendent of Michigan Department of Public Instruction, Lansing. 

School Health Program from the Viewpoint of the Health Education 
Director—Dr. V. S. Blanchard, Director Health and Physical Education 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University, Detroit. 

Discussion was opened by Dr. Henry Otto, Director of Health Edu- 
cation of the W. H. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek. 

The Americai Association of School Physicians again extends its con- 
zgratulations to the Michigan Branch on its constructive program of 
co-operation for health promotion. 


RESOLUTIONS BY MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
PHYSICIANS 


At its Annual Convention, held in Lansing on November 8 and 9, 1934, 
the Michigan Association of School Physicians adopted the following 
resolutions : 

That we endorse the activities of the State Tuberculosis Associatian 
and all affiliated county organizations in their efforts to control and prevent 
the spread of tuberculosis infection, and we urge the co-operation of the 
general public in the support of these activities through the liberal pur- 
chase of the T. B. Christmas Seals. 

That we urge upon school physicians and other health workers inter- 
ested in the School Health program the advisabiliy and importance of 
becoming members in their local teachers organizations, for the purpose 
of mutual understanding and better unification of the school health pro- 
gram in their various communities. 

That we extend our thanks and appreciation to the State Department 
of Health and the officers of the State Public Health Association for 
their co-operation and support in our work as school physicians, and 
especially for their making possible the meetings of the School Physicians 
\ssociation during the meeting of the Health Officers Conference and 
State Public Health Association. 

That the Michigan Association of School Physicians invite all State. 
County, and City teachers individually and by groups to assist in bring- 
ing about the enactment of suitable legislation requiring annual thorough 
physical examinations of teachers before the beginning of each school year. 

That the examination include Tuberculin testing and X-ray. 

That all High School athletes be required to have Tuberculin tests (and 
X-rays of the chest when indicated) as a part of their annual physical 
examination requirements. 

That all School Health workers be required to have annual physical 
examinations and include Tuberculin Tests and X-rays. 
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NEWS NOTE 


At the time of the meeting of the Western Zone of the New York | 
State Teachers Association at Buffalo, November 2nd, a group of school ‘ 
physicians from western New York voted to form a permanent organiza- 
ion affiliated with the deparment of Health and Physical Education of the 
State Teachers Association. 

They elected these officers: 5 
Joseph E. LaDuca, M.D., School Medical Inspector, Niagara my 

| 


New York, President of the section. 
Marion Shepard, M.D., School Physician, Batavia, New York, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MASSACHUSETTS 


Another State moves forward in the mobilization of its forces, through 
publicity, to secure greater efficiency in school medica! inspection and 
health service. 

The American Association of School Physicians congratulates Massa- 3 
chusetts on its progressive efforts and welcomes to the common purpose 
of health promotion, its new and instructive Bulletin, “Contact.” 

It is ably edited by Dr. Frederika Moore, consultant in School Hygiene 
in the State Department of Health. It seeks to establish Contact between 
the Department of Health, School Health Administrators, and medical 
officers of the State. It is filled with the spirit of helpfulness and 
co-operation. 


It suggests a State organization of School Physicians, for professional — } 
and service improvement. Commissioner Chadwick and his coworkers 
have our hearty congratulations. 


TEN HEALTH COMMANDMENTS 


1. Help yourself to health. Form habits that will fight for you, not | 
against you. 


2. Do not expect to have good health without effort. Health mus) ( 


be earned. 
3. Adopt the policy that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
4. Make food your servant, not your master. Eat for strength. 
5. Breathe deeply, for air is life’s first requisite and Nature’s best = { 
tonic. 
6. Exercise for health, not for strength. Exercise sends clean blood 
to the brain. 


7. Seek sunshine, for sunshine and disease are always enemies. 

8. Water—use plentifully daily; warm for cleanliness, cold for tonic 

9. Keep a clear conscience, for true rest is mental as well as physical. — { 

10. Work planfully, read much, and play often. Play keeps old age = { 
at bay.—Food Facts. 
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STATE- WIDE TRENDS IN SCHOOL HYGIENE AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By JAMEs FREDERICK RoGers, M.D. 


This Pamphlet No. 5, recently published by the Office of Education 
of the United States Department of Interior, will be found informative 
and helpful to medical inspectors and others interested in School Health 
Service. 

It contains a summary of State legislation for medical inspection and 
Physical Education and Health Education. 

Dr. Rogers summarizes his study as follows: 

Summary—Looking back over the half century in which health work 
in schools has received State-wide recognition, it is evident that there 
has been unquestioned acceptance of physiology and hygiene as a part 
of the curriculum, at least in elementary schools, and quite specific 
directions have been given as to what should be done in these schools. 
There is rather general neglect of these subjects, however, in the period 
of senior high school life. 

As regards physical education there is a similar widespread recognition, 
but both the laws and the courses of study reflect the transition from the 
old gymnastic period, considered sufficient in itself, to an instructional 
period chiefly devoted to games or rhythmic activities, with provision by 
the school (or other civic agency) of opportunity at recess, after school 
and on Saturday for the unhampered practice of these activities. 

The great variety of legislation for medical inspection is indicative 
of an activity which is more or less new, which is but little understood 
either by schoolmen or the laity, seems in a way outside the realm of 
education, and is tinged with popular prejudice against interference with 
the ways of nature as exhibited in bodily faults and disease. Modifica- 
tions in these laws are, however, being made from time to time, while 
the importance of the removal of defects and prevention of disease and 
the relation of health to school progress are becoming better appreciated. 


Men and women do not grow into adult success out of childish unsuc- 
cess. The child is in very truth father to the man. If we desire, as we 
do, to equip our children for a successful and happy life, we must realize 
the importance of making them successful and happy now, at the age of 
two or six or fourteen—Aida de Costa Breckenridge. 


Physical examinations once annually, the adjustment of habits of work 
and play to fit the ability of the heart to function, the prevention of com- 
municable diseases and the proper medical care of the sick are the methods 
by which a great deal of heart impairment can be prevented or controlled. 
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; STATISTICS OF SCHOOL HEALTH WORK IN Ma 
MASSACHUSETTS Philac 
The Massachusetts Department of Public Health through Dr. Fredrika 7 Ric 
Moore, Consultant in School Hygiene, and Miss Angeline Hamblen, Sta- 7) Maen 
tistician, has just published the statistics on school health work for the | Ru 
| State for the year 1932-1933, which show some encouraging gains in the \\ illie 
: development of the program. She 
R For example, the average time taken per child for the physical exam- ee 
inations is five minutes for the State. Some gains in the development QQ Sy 
the health education program have been made during the two years since Maen 
the last report was published. 
¢ Our hopes and fears for the future of our country are bound up in 
the little child who goes forth every day to see his world and to find 
out how to make it a world of beauty and light. The process of world 
making begins in the kindergarten and elementary school. To curtail this 
opportunity at this stage is not wisdom but waste.—Lucy Il heelock. ; 
WHAT SHALL THE SCHOOL PHYSICIAN READ IN 
MENTAL HYGIENE? 
By Freperick L. Parry, M.D., 
Psychiatrist, State Education Department, University of the State of 7 
New York 


How may every physician become a proficient and scientific mental } 

hygienist or preventive psychiatrist? Whether the physician is aware 
of the fact or not, it is true that over fifty per cent of his general | ‘ 


practice is psychiatry. The first step in making the most of his oppor- 
tunities is to recognize the possibilities of the things for which he can 
do something about and make himself responsible for. An important 


help in this direction is to gain a working knowledge of the fundamental 
principles and practices of this youngest member of the medical fomily@ 
In this connection I wish to bring to the attention of physicians the fol- 
lowing list of books whose critical digestion of contents I feel will be 
most helpful in realizing the above desiderata: 

Basset, Clara. Mental Hygiene in the Community. New York. Mac- 4 
millan. 1934. $3.50. 
——. School and Mental Health. New York. Commonwealth 
Fund. 1931. 40 cents. 

Behavior Problems of School Children. New York. National Com- 


. mittee for Mental Hygiene. 1931. 15 cents. 

Howard, F. E. and Patry, F. L. Mental Health: Its Prnciples and 
Practice, with Emphasis on the Treatment of Mental Deviations. New = 
York. Harpers. 1935. Ple 
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Macdonald, V. M. Mental Hygiene and the Public Health Nurse. 
Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1934. $1. 
Richards, I. L. Behavior Aspects of Child Conduct. New York. 


Macmillan. 1933. $2.50. 


Ruggles, A. H. Mental Health, Past. Present and Future. New York. 
Williams & Wilkins. 1934. $1.50. 

Sherman, Mandel. Mental Hygiene and Education. New York. Long- 
mans. 1934. $2.25. 

Symonds, P. MI. Mental Hygiene of the School Child. New York. 
Macmillan. 1934. $1.50. 


OVER 5,500 


public health nurses subseribe to 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


School nurses are finding the special school health section 
particularly helpful—recent discussion of First Aid, the 
Home Visit, Record Keeping, the Unco-operative Parent, 
Standing Orders. More articles in 1935. 


50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
for one year. I enclose $3.00 ($2.00 to members of the NOPHN). 
You may bill me. 


Note: Foreign and Canadian subscription add 50 cents 


The School Physicians Bulletin 


comes from the presses of The Fort Orange Press. 
Magazines and Books of this nature must have prompt 
and efficient attention. These together with complete 
equipment and low production costs permit low unit 


prices. 
Inquires are solicited 
FORT ORANGE PRESS, Inc., 
883 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Please mention THE BULLETIN when corresponding with its advertisers 
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AMERICAN 
FOOT BATHS 


and HYPOCHLORITE 


FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF ATHLETES FOOT 


VERY College and School should have 

one of these economical Foot Baths for 
the protection of pupils against Athletes 
Foot or Ringworm of the Feet. American 
is furnishing hundreds of schools through- 
out the U. S. A. with Hypochlorite which 
is the BEST remedy and preventative for 
Athletes Foot. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


includes 2 gallon ca- 
15 


pacity Rubber Foot 
Path as shown and 
5 gallons of 16° per 
cent Hypochlorite 
Send descriptive literature 
SP*I which fully describes the prepara- 
tion, uses and results of this economical 
necessity to good health and cleanliness. 


which makes 180 

gallons of one half 

per cent solution for 
AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, IND., U.S.A. 


use in the Foot Bath 


today for 


INFLUENZA 


In the treatment of influ- 
enza the application of Anti- 
phlogistine not only helps to 
relieve the irritating cough, 
but. when used early, it may 
be the means of warding off 
pulmonary and other secon- 
dary complications. 


It is best applied as hot ) 
the patient can bear with con® 
fort, and renewed at the end 
of 12 hours. 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
Iw 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St., New York 


BORO-THIOSUL 


(Boric-Thiosulphate 


Formerly THYSUL 


Antiseptic - Fungicide - Powder 
for Ringworm of the Feet 
May be used on Feet—foot- 
wear—Floors 


Handy container for Home— 
School—Shower—Locker 


Price reduced to $5.00 per doz. 
Containers (formerly $8.00) 


Prepaid postage with cash 
orders only 


THE THYSUL CO. 
100 State St. Albany, N Y 


Please mention THe BULLETIN when corresponding with its advertisers 
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